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monwealth which he had chosen from the beginning; but Cicero
might have been more useful to his country and friends, if, remain-
ing neuter, he had attended and used his influence to moderate the
result, instead of coming hither to make himself, without reason or
necessity, an enemy to Caesar, and a partner in such great dangers.
By this language, partly, Cicero's feelings were altered, and partly,
also, because Pompey made no great use of him. Although, indeed,
he was himself the cause of it, by his not denying that he was sorry
he had come, by his depreciating Pompey's resources, finding fault
underhand with his counsels, and continually indulging in jests and
sarcastic remarks on his fellow-soldiers. Though he went about
in the camp with a gloomy and melancholy face himself, he was al-
ways trying to raise a laugh in others, whether they wished it or
not It may not be amiss to mention a few instances. To Domitius,
on his preferring to a command one who was no soldier, and saying,
in his defense, that he was a modest and prudent person, he replied,
"Why did not you keep him for a tutor for your children?" On hear-
ing Theophanes, the Lesbian, who was master of the engineers in the
arrny, praised for the admirable way in which he had consoled the
Rhodians for the loss of their fleet, "What a thing it is," he said, "to
have a Greek in command!" When Csesar had been acting success-
fully, and in a manner blockading Pompey, Lentulus was saying it
was reported that Caesar's friends were out of heart; "Because," said
Cicero, "they do not wish Caesar well." To one Marcius, who had
just come from Italy, and told them that there was a strong report
at Rome that Pompey was blocked up, he said, "And you sailed hither
to see it with your own eyes." To Nonius, encouraging them after a
defeat to be of good hope, because there were seven eagles still left
in Pompey's camp, "Good reason for encouragement," said Cicero, "if
we were going to fight with jackdaws." Labienus insisted on some
prophecies to the effect that Pompey would gain the victory; "Yes,"
said Cicero; "and the first step in the campaign has been losing our
camp."
After the battle of Pharsalia was over, at which he was not present
for want of health, and Pompey was fled, Cato, having considerable
forces and a great fleet at Dyrrachium, would have had Cicero com-
mander-m-chief, according to law and the precedence of his consular
dignity. And on his refusing the command, and wholly declining to
take part in their plans for continuing the war, he was in the great-
est danger of being killed, young Pompey and his friends calling him
traitor, and drawing their swords upon him; only that Cato inter-
posed, and hardly rescued and brought him out of* the camp.
Afterwards, arriving at Brundusium, he tarried there some time
in expectation of Caesar, who was delayed by his affairs in Asia and
Egypt. And when it was told him that he was arrived at Tarentum,